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Mott, and other kind friends. Before quitting 
| Burlivgton they had an interesting parting op- 
| po rtunity at Stephen Grellet’s, during which 

‘ William Forster in much love addressed those 


| present, and especially handed the word of en- 
'eouragement to bis dear old friend and fellow- 


| laborer in the Guspel.” They had long known 


Quarterly postage on this paper, to be paid quarterly or yearly | land loved each other. and had often met before, 


in advance, 5 cents. 





both in Europe and in America, in the service 
of their common Lord. The veteran soldiers 


EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. | of Christ now parted to see each other's faces 


(Continued from page 739.) 


The little missionary band all met at Liver- 
pool; and embarked together on board the 


Canada for Boston, on the 3d of Ninth month, 


I no more, till, united by those bonds which 


“death renders indissoluble,”’ they should 
again stand side by side amidst all those to 
whom God hath given the final victory, through 


1853. It was touching to see the little group four Lord Jesus C brist. 


of Friends who had come to take a last leave of 


William Forster and his companions, gathered 
round them, and especially so to look on that | 


Aftera little tarriance in Philadelphia and its 
neighborhood, the deputation passed on to Bal- 
jtimore; and, having been refreshed among 


devoted servant with his meekly-subdued, apos- | their beloved friends in that city, they pro- 


tolic countenance—holding his son’s hand in 
his to the very last moment of the vessel’s| 


e ' 
steaming away, with a look of parental teuder- | 


ness more eloqu nt than words could be. It 
was a scene never to be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it. It attracted the notice of the 
passengers around, who were evidently struck 
with the quiet solemnity of the parting. 

The voyage was rough for the season of the 
year, but the deputation reached Boston in 
safety on the 15th. They were met, on land- 
ing, by their kind friends Robert 1. Murray, 
and Mahlon Day, of New York; Marmaduke 
C. Cope, of Philadelphia; Samuel Boyd Tobey, 
of Providence ; Stephen A. Chase, of Salem; 
Samuel Boyce, of Lynn ; and John D. Lang, 
of the State of Maine; by all of whom they 
were cordially welcomed to their native shores. 

William Forster and his brother went for- 
ward to Providence; whilst their companions 
proceeded to New York. 

In the course of the following week the four 
travellers again met at Burlington. Here 
William Forster found a congenial home, and 
a refreshing resting place at West Hill, the 
residence of his dear and valued friend Eliza 
P. Gurney; and they all much enjoyed their 


ceeded to Washington, there to begin the ardu- 
ous service which had been confided to them. 
In that service William Forster, besides his 
labors as a minister of Christ, took so promi- 
nent and important a part that, though it can 
hardly be matter of surprise, it must be felt to 
be cause of regret that scarcely anything re- 
lating to it, written by himself, has been met 
with; for no other hand can give the charac- 
teristic features of his own memoranda; and 
they would have had a special interest and value 
in connection with this his last labor of love 
and work of faith, in the cause of his Redeemer, 
and the service of his fellow-men. The pen of 
his faithful brother and fellow-helper in the 
Lord has, however, supplied some of the de- 
ficiency, and to him, chiefly, the reader is in- 
debted for the following particulars :*— 

“© 10¢h mo. Ist. Seventh-day.—We had an in- 
terview with Franklin Pierce, the President of 
the United States, at the Government house 
in the city of Washington ; he received us af- 
fectionately and courteously. My dear brother 
introduced our errand , Speaking of the long-felt 
interest of the = of Friends in the ter- 


* The additional information has beea kindly 


visits to Stephen and Rebecca Grellet, Richard | furnished by John Candler. 
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mination of slavery and the slave-trade; and | 
of the extended circulation of the address in|! 
Europe and in the Brazils. The P resident | 
made some remarks on the present and more! 
recent state of the question in the United 
Siaies, and took a discouraging view of the 
prospect of an early termination of slavery’ 
amongst them. He recognized the concern of 
Friends as a religious one, and did not regard 
our coming as aninterference. He encouraged 
the visit to the several governors as a likely 
means to carry out the concern, reminding us, 
as a reason for this, of the inde, endence of the | 
several States. The pressure of his duties as 
President would not allow of our reading the! 
address. It was remarked to him that we had 
not much to do with slaves, but with slave 
holders, and that we wished to pursue a quiet 
course. He appreciated this, believing it 
would facilitite our object. After expressing ¢ 
belief that, if there was a sincere looking to 
our Father in Heaven, a way would open to 
terminate the system, we withdrew.” 

On First day they held their meeting for 
worship at the hotel, and were joined by a few 
others. In the afternoon they visited a colored 
school at Dr. Butler's episcopal place of wor- | 
ship, the number who usually meet there being | 
about 200. William Forster addressed the | 
company briefly, but with much earnestness. | 
Their next objec ‘t was to obtain an interview | 
with Joseph Johnson, the Governor of the 
State of Virginia. J. F. continues :— 

“10th mo. 34.—We left Washington and 
travelled to Richmond in Virginia. On in-| 
quiring for the Governor, we found that he was | 
on his plantation in a distant part of the State ; 
we therefore retraced our course, and went by | 
Baltimore and Cumberland to Bridgetown. 

We were glad to learn 
farm, about half a mile out of the town. We 
went there, met with him, and he received us 
civilly in his own parlor. My brother soon 
mentioned to him our errand; he seemed to 
know but little of Friends. He very soon gave 
us to understand that slavery is a subject on 
which the Virginians are extremely sensitive ; 
they are averse to external interference, think- 
ing that others have done much to unsettle 
them. At the same time he accepted the ad- 
dress, and would give it his serious attention. 
My brother asked leave to read it, and he was 
allowed to doso. I felt that it spoke many 
home truths very plainly, but he heard it 
patiently, and we hi pe it made an impression. 
He spoke of many who would be glad to liberate 
their slaves if they knew how: but what could 
they.do with them? admitting that in the ab- 
stract the truths were those to which he could 
subscribe. He condemned the African slave- 
trade; but he was reminded that there is an 
_ internal slave-trade in the United States. He 
remarked that it would not do for the editor of 


‘above an hour: 


ito come to this conclusion. 
| terests of the people of the South are so much 


that he was at his| nati; 


REVIEW. 


—__—_— 


a newspaper to print the address in Virginia, 
or fora minister to announce it from the pul- 
pit; the dearest rights of the people are bound 
up in the subject of slavery. We replied we 
had no thought of doing such things. It was 
not for us to attempt to dictate ; we wished 
them to do the right thing, believing that if 
there was asincere lookiug to the Lord for help 
to terminate the system, a safe course of action 
would be seen. We commended the paper to 
his serious reflection and to the divine blessing, 


‘and left him.” 


They now proceeded to Ohio, to see the 
‘Governor of that State, William Medill :— 

“13th.—We saw the Governor of Ohio at 
Lancaster in that State. We were with him 
he listened to the reading of 
the address with much patience. [He fully ad- 
mitted the advantage of slavery being abolished 
in this State, and says that public opinion is 
against it, and that it is excluded from the 
State in perpetuity. But popular prejudice is 
strong against the people of color; insomuch 
that a white man, because he had married a 


woman of color, was not allowed to vote, though 
he had as much right to do so as the governor ; 
but law kept him away from the ballot-box. 
So much for true American liberty ! 

He told us that, both morally and politically, 
he is opposed to the system, but sees no way 


i for its termination. We urged that it is unwise 
He thinks the in- 


bound up in the question, that it must be left 
to take its course. This a sad way of treating 
an anti-christian mode of conduct; it is the 
| principle that that which is just and right must 
give way to policy and expediency. 

16th.—We attended the meeting at Cincin- 
about 200 present.” 

Crossing over into Kentucky, 
interview with Lazarus W 
nor of the State :— 

‘¢ 18¢h.—Saw the Governor of the State of 
Kentucky at Frankfort. He received us very 
agre-ably, heard the address patiently, and was 
courteous and mild. In conversation he told 
us that the value of slave property in this State 
is seventy million dollars; upward of 100,000 
slaves in a population of one million. Like 
others, he agreed with us on the African slave- 
trade ; which caused us to remind him of the 
internal slave-trade. 1 understood him to say 
that their laws forbid the introduction of slaves 
from other States, and they do not forbid the 
teaching of them to read or write, though but 
few are so taught. Some of the inhabitants 
are for the abolition of slavery, others against 
it. It was pressed upon him to give the sub- 
ject an attentive consideration, aod we parted 
friendly, with an acknowledgment on our part 
of his kindness.” 


On their way to Indianapolis .to visit the 


y, they had an 
. Powell, the Gover- 
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Governor of the State, Joseph A.W wight, they! Mae at his country house, a few we inn the 
spent First-day at Richmond, and were kindly|city. He listened patiently to the address. 
entertained at their friend Elijah Coffin’s. We urged that, as this is a free State, his in- 
“ 26th.—Saw the Governor of Indiana at} fluence might be extended beyond its limits. 
Indianapolis. He received us with openness, | We spoke of the feeling of our Friends at 
and listened to the address with attention, tell-| home in issuing such a paper and sending us so 
ing us of their assisting in sending free colored | far, and that on purely Christian principles. He 
people to Liberia. Our case was pressed upon) had travelled much in Europe, in England, 
him rather urgently. Though Indiana is a tree|and in Lreland, a few years ago, and heard so 
State, men in office have opportur tities, in the} much against American Slavery that it had 
use of moral, peaceable, Christian argumeuts, | toue hed him, and he was determined to exert 
to plead the cause of the slave.” himself. In his opening address to the Legis- 
After this interview the Governor pressed | lature he proteste d against the Fugitive Slave 
the Friends of the deputation to spend an even-| Law. He was visited again the next day, and 
ing with him at his private residence, which they | manifested a continued interest in what had 
gladly agreed to. They had mach interesting | brought us together. 
and animated conversation, and the visit closed We now turned southward, returned to Chi- 
with a time of religious retirement. William | cago, and, traversing the wide prairies of [lli- 
Forster addressed the Governor, who had lately | nois, we crossed the Mississippi from Alton to 
lost his wife, in a touching strain ot fervent) St. Louis, and arrived there on the 16th of the 
Christian regard, expressing a desire that all! Eleventh month. During our tarriance in that 
his sorrows might be sanctified to him, and that| city my dear brother printed an edition of 
a blessing might atteod him and his sister,! 1,500 copies of the “‘ Lock and Key,” by J. J. 
through time and eternity. The company | Gurney ; giving orders for sending them in 
parted under feelings of regard and luve to each | packets to schools in Illinois, in Lowa, and in 
other ; and there appeared reason to hope tha 








t| this city, and taking other copies for distribu- 
good had been the result of the evening’s iu-'tion in the Southern States. We went about 
tercourse. forty miles westward, on the way to Jefferson 
Leaving Indianapolis they visited Bloomfield, | City, by railroad ; but my dear brother felt so 
and had a long journey afterwards to Joliet, jrun down in health and unequal to exertion, 
the residence of Joel A. Matteson, the Governor | that he ee the remainder of the jour- 
of the State of Illinois. J. F.’s narrative thus} ney thither. John Candler and I, therefore, 
proceeds :— went forward by the stage, and, after a com- 
“5Sth.—We saw the Governor of the State | fortless journey of twenty-four hours, on rough 
of Illinois at Joliet. He very frankly allowed | roads, through a wilderness country, and being 
an opportunity to read the address to him, the| ferried over several rivers, we arrived at the 
humanity of which he acknowledged. He was| city, near the banks of the Missouri river.” 
urged to use his influence with his associates in| The interview with Sterling Price, the Gov- 
lite and in political affairs, and to enforce the | ernor of Missouri, obtained by Josiah Forster 
principles of the address. He told us, if we'and John Candler, is next adverted to :— 
wished it, he would introduce it to the Legis-| ‘‘22d.—We obtained an interview with the 
lature: this we encouraged. He fully admits | Governor of Missouri. He kindly granted us 
the wrong of slavery, and the evils of it upon liberty to read the address. I felt the home- 
the slave-owner and his family, such as he had strokes which it contained. He asked at the 
witnessed in the slave States. When a senator] close what we intended to do or proposed as a 
in their Legislature, he introduced a measure|remedy. He was told it was not our business 
to make a grant for schools for the colored to presume so much; we left that with them, 
people, and assist them to goto Liberia. It\and believed a remedy would be found, if 
was carried in the Senate, but lost in the other) rightly sought for; whilst we saw the case en- 
house. We pressed upon him the elevation| compassed with difficulties, and sympathized 
of the character of this class. For four or five| with them. He said Grreat Britain haa inflicted 
years during the agitation of this question,|slavery on them. It was replied, when the 
their Legislature advocated the admission of no| American Colonies threw off the yoke, they 
more slave States into the Union, and urged could have terminated the system; but that we 
it upon their representatives in General Con- | thought it well to look forward and not back- 
gress.” ward. He spoke of some States that had 
Their work at Joliet being done, they pro- already set free their slaves, and that in past 
ceeded on their way to Wisconsin, to se-k an years Virginia, Maryland, and Kentucky were 
interview with Leonard J. Farwell, the Gover- about to terminate slavery, had nut other States 
nor of that newly-formed State. | interfered ; here again we urged attention to 
“10th. Madison.—We came forward, trav- the future. He spoke of some ministers of the 
elling through Wisconsin to this city, the resi- Goepel who openly advocated slavery. We 
dence of the Governor of the State, and saw asked for a candid, serious meditation upon the 
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address, and its scriptural argument, and pressed 
this upon his conscience. He spoke of the in- 
telligence of his slaves. It was remarked the 
more the intellect is exercised, the more galling 
is the yoke of slavery found to be—for the love 
of liberty is inherent in man as his faculties are 
developed. The subject was calmly treated on 
buth sides, and we came away acknowledging 
his kindness. A copy of the ‘ Life of John 
Woolman’ was given him.” 


(To be continued. ) 
—~<or 


Epistle from GrorGe Fox, for Friends in the 
Ministry, scattered abroad in Virginia, 
Maryland, New England, Barbadoes, and 
other Plantations beyond the Sea. 1667. 


To all you that minister abroad in those parts, 
this is the word of the Lord: Live in lowliness 
of mind, meekness of spirit, and pureness of 
heart, and be examples in your lives, and 
chaste in your conversations, in holiness of 
mind, that you may be a good savor amongst 
the people where you come. Let all ungracious, 
light, unseasoned expressions be kept out of 
your minds and mouths, which edify not the 
new life; and keep single unto God, and single- 
hearted to man, and plain in all things, and 
low. For it is the word of the Lord and the 


light of God that prophesieth, and revealeth 
the dispensation of the Gospel of Christ unto 


people. Be ye faithful in it, and walk answer- 
able to it, and to that holy gift or manifestation 
of prophecy. Be at unity amongst yourselves, 
that you way not make sects or schisms, or 
stumble the weak. For you know that cursed 
spirit that made rents, and got into the affec- 
tions and uppermost part of people, hath buried 
the witness of God in many and made open 
rents. And so, be valiant for the truth upon 
the earth, abhorring all uocleanness and un- 
righteousness, flying all youthful ways and fond 
affections below, being kept above them ; show- 
ing the new life to them that be in the old, and 
a new conversation to them that be in the vain, 
and gentleness to all the perverse, and strait- 
ness tu all the crooked, and plainness to all the 
rough, and lowliness to all the mountains of un- 
godliness and unrighteousness ; for the Lamb 
wust have the victory. And so you may be 
one another’s crown, joy and rejoicing in the 
Lord ; and not one another’s sorrow and grief. 
And some of you should take some of the 
eminent, true, good and upright Friends, and 
go and discourse with some of the heathen 
Kings, desiring them to gather their council 
and people together, that you may declare God’s 
everlasting Truth and his everlasting way of 
life and salvation to them, knowing that Christ 
is the promise of God to them, a covenant of 
Light to the Gentiles, who is also the New Cov- 
enant to the Jews; for you have been amongst 
the old, rotten-hearted professurs, and seen the 
power of the Lord come over them. So, now, 


fool need not err. 


turn to the Gentiles, to whom Christ is given 
for a covenant of light, and life, and salvation, 
to the ends of the earth. So that the Light 
must be preached and sounded throughout all 
the heathen kings’ and princes’ countries ; and 
therefore, as you feel and are moved, let about 
six or more persons living in those parts near 
unto them, go with you as I said, and desire the 
king to gather his cuuncil and subjects together, 
that they may hear that which hath been prom- 
ised to them, God’s everlasting Covenant of 
light, and life, and salvation, to the ends of the 
earth. And so be faithful in his power, which 
was before the devil was; who hath darkened 
people, and set them one against another. You 
having on the armor of light, which was be- 
fore the power of darkness, and having on the 
breastplate of righteousness, that you may 
stand against all unrighteousness, and the shield 
of faith, the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the spirit, which is the Word of God. For 
the Word is the same now as it was in the be- 
ginning, in ages passed, manifested over all ; 
which many thousands have received. a 
and blessing to the Lord God forever. So be 
faithful, that you may be one another's crown 
and rejoicing in the Lord, going together in 
the love and fear of the Lord. G. F. 

[Samuel Tuke, in the introduction to his 
“ Selections from the Epistles of George Fox,”’ 
after referring to G. F.’s deep interest in the ia- 
struction of the African slaves in the great 
truths of the gospel, aids :—The state of the 
Indians also claimed much of his attention. 
Looking upon the Gospel of Curist as adapted to 
the spiritual wants of man universally, his letters 
to his friends in America show how desirous he 
was that the Indians should be instructed in the 
truths of Christianity. The want of civilization 
does not appear to have occurred to him as an 
objection to the instruetion of the Inodians in 
that way wherein the way-faring man though a 
“ All Friends everywhere,” 
says he, ‘all that have Indians or Blacks, are 
to preach the Gospel to them and other servants, 
if they be true Christians ; for the Gospel was 
to be preached to every creature. You must 
instruct and teach your Indians and Negroes, 
and all others, that Christ by the grace of 
God tasted death for every man, and gave him- 
self a ransom for all men, to be testified in due 
time ; and is the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world.”’] 

et 

Eureka! yes he has found it, and it is life, 
eternal ijife to his soul—the full and glorious 
complement of his being. He seeks no longer. 
The sea within him is at rest. As the lungs 
are satisfied with pure air and do not ache for a 
better substance to fill them,—as the eye is 
satisfied with the pure light of heaven,—so the 
soul which has found Jesus has a//, and wants 
no more. 
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MAN AS HE IS AND AS HE MIGHT BE. 
Coneluded from page 743.) 

Shall we then turn our backs on this won- 
drous love? Shall we shut our ears against 
these reproofs of instruction ? Shall we prefer 
to remain under the sense of guilt and to con- 
tinue to be the slaves of our corrupt propensities? 
Can we not acknowledge the truth of the dec- 
laration, “ There is no peace for the wicked ” 
—that we have found no solid comfort in our 
slavery to sin—and shall we refuse to be made 
free from its bondage and to be admitted into 
“the glorious liberty of the children of God ?” 

Think for a moment of the consequences of 
such refusal. If we close our hearts against 
the manifestations of the holy § Spirit, we are for- 
saking our own mercies; we are shutting out the 
very means by which act only our present happi- 
ness, but also our eternal salvation must be ob 
tained—for if we are not made sensible of our 
sinfulness, we cannot have rightly felt our need 
of a Saviour, and Christ will be no Saviour to us. 
Our hearts will not be thanged. Our affections 
being centred on the thiugs of earth, heaven 
would not be heaven to us. The immortal soul 
having, in spite of the reproofs of the Holy 
Spirit, persisted in teking its chief delight in 
things connected with the body from which it 
will soon be separated, will then be shut out 
from all its sources of enjoyment, and must, in 


the very nature of things, realize the misery of 


that state so awfully described by the Saviour 
as ‘the fire that never shall be quenched, 
where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched.” 

But when, on the contrary, opening his heart 
to the convictions of the Holy Spirit, man is 
made ‘ruly to feel his guilt, he 7 prepared to 
receive the announcement that “ Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners,’’—that he 

suffered for his sake, ‘ the just for the unjust, 
that He might bring him ‘ God,”—that “ by 


His stripes we are healed,”—as a message of 


glad tidings indeed. Believing in this message, 
and casting himself with all his sins and infirm- 
ities as at the footstool of divine mercy, the poor 
penitent will ever find that He who has thus 
shown His compassion for him by quickening 
his soul and leading him to repentance, is also 
“faithful and just to forgive him his sins, and 
to cleanse him from all unrighteousness.” The 
sense of guilt will then be removed. His feel- 
ings towards God will be oe altered. “A 
certain fearful looking for of judgment” will 
be exchanged for love and gratitude. He will 
no longer regard God as a severe judge with a 
heavy charge of crime and transgression against 
him, but as a most merciful and compassionate 
Father, who, on his repentance, has freely for- 
given him and cancelled all his guilt for the 
sake of Christ, whom he has now accepted as 
his Lord and Saviour. Love to Him who 
“ first loved us ” will take possession of his heart 
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and become the ruling motive within him. The 
fear of the Lord will become a filial fear—the 
fear lest he should lose the favor of Him whom 
he now loves supremely. This will produce in- 
creasing tenderness of conscience, and under the 
enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit, be 
will see more and more clearly the subtlety of 
evil and the deceitfulness of the human heart. 
Its inmost recesses will be penetrated. His 
very thoughts and motives—the roots and 
springs of action—-will be scrutinized by “ the 
Spirit which searches all things.” He will 
then understand what John the Baptist meant 
when he spoke of “the axe being laid to the 
root of the trees,” and when speaking of Christ, 
he said, “I indeed baptize you with water, but 
he shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit and 
with fire ;” and he will feel that as fire purifies 
metals, as water cleanses from filth, and as the 
fan blows away the chaff, so does this baptism 
of the Spirit “ thoroughly purge the floor” of 
the heart, leaving no evil undisturbed. 

Thus “ baptized into Christ,” man becomes 
‘a new creature.” The wall of partition which 
sin had erected between God and his soul is 
removed. Cordially accepting the sacrifice of 
Christ as the means of his reconciliation and 
the foundation of his hopes, he partakes of all 
the benefits conferred by the body being broken 
and the blood shed for the remission of sin. He 
can understand somewhat of the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the words of the Redeemer, “ Except 
ye eat the.flesh of the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you,” for he feels 
that it is to Him that he is altogether indebted 
for spiritual life in its maintenance as well as in 
its commencement. There is now nothing in 
his heart to prevent that free confidential in- 
tercourse which subsists between a_ tender 
father and his loving obedient child—an inter- 
course, however, closer and more confidential 
than with any earthly friend, not limited to 
time or place, nor to be interrupted by death. 
In this intercourse the Christian derives true 
spiritual food—that which actually feeds, nour- 
ishes and sustains the — life. Hiving 
opened his heart when the Saviour knocked, he 
realizes the fulfilment of the promise, ‘ Behold 
I stand at the door and kuock; if any man 
hear my voice and open the door, I will come 
in and sup with him, and he with me.” 

He who has thus become the servant of 
Christ, is no longer the servant of sin. His 
natural propensities and passions are not indeed 
destroyed, and he may be often ready to fear 
lest they should regain the ascendancy over 
him; but so long as he continues to seek for 
and depend upon help from Him who is 
Almighty, they will be kept under the regulation 
of his heavenly Master, and thus, instead of 
being rampant and uncontrollable, will be re- 
duced to order and harmony. Those dispositions 
which were formerly the source of discomfort 


if. 
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and disorder, now kept within their proper 
limits, are made subservient to his comfort and 
well-being, and the comfort and benefit of others. 
His religion consists not in mere outward ob- 
servances or in the exhibition of it one day io 
seven, but it is become part of himself. It is 
no empty profession, but a substantial, soul con- 
verting reality. It is shown in his truthfulness 
and honesty—in his humility and watchfulness 
—in bis love and unselfishness. It is with him 
whether alone, or in company—in the senate, 
or in the humbler walks of life—in the fields, 
or in the crowded city. It is with him in the 
shop and in the counting-house—in buying and 
selling—in his lying down and in his rising up. 
The goodly fruits of the Spirit—* love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meek ness, temperance ’”’—are thus apparent in 
his daily life. His pilgrimage through time is 
comforted and sustained by the sense of the 
protecting care of God, whom he now habitually 
regards his Father in heaven, and it is 
brightened by the hope of a glorious immor- 
tality. 

Imagine. a nation—a world—composed of 
such individuals. The prophecy would then 
indeed be fulfilled, “‘ Instead of the thorn shall 
come up the fir tree, instead of the briar shall 
come up the myrtle tree.” The moral wilder- 
ness of this world would become “ like Eden— 


as 


the deser! like the garden of the Lord ; joy and 


gladness should be found therein, thanksgiving 
and the voice of melody.” 

And such is man ashe might be. 

This is not a merely speculative result. 
Rarely as it may be exhibited, it is the proper 
and legitimate fruit of the Christian religion 
wherever it is allowed free scope in the heart of 
man. It is in fact the very object for which it 
was introduced, and profess what we may, if 
this result be not accomplished in us, we are 
10t yet in the full enjoyment of the blessings 
of the Gospel. 

It is this individual, soul-satisfying realization 

and world convincing exhibition of the practical 
truth of the religiou of Christ, that is wanted. 
In this gospel day we Want not scnsuous orna- 
mentation or symbolic representations of heavy 
enly things, but the heavenly things themselves. 
We want reality ; ; We want substance ; we want 
.a living, veritable Saviour ; we want to know 
each for himself ‘‘ Christ the power of God,” 
as well as “ the wisdom of God;”’ we waut to 
feel that the Gospel is to us individually “ the 
power of God unto salvation.” 

“ Ask and ye shall receive, that youR Joy 
MAY BE FULL.”’—LEnglish Tract. 

a 

Alas! instead of being temples of God’s 
praise, how many are but graves of God’s bene- 
fits! Thy love has been as a shower! The re- 
turns but a dew-drop stained with sin.—J. 2. 
Evans. 
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The “Old Banner” Essays. 
CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

‘‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am [ in the midst of them.”—Marr. xviii. 
20. 

‘-In Thy presence there is fulness of joy. 
xvi. 11. 


‘Lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.”—Marv. xxviii. 20. 

* Without Me, ye can do nothing.””—Joun xv. 

The particular service to God implied in the 
term ‘‘ Congregational Worship,” is similarly 
understood by the generality of those who pro- 
fess the Christian faith. It commonly conveys 
the idea of publicly offering prayer and praise, 
and there is in almost all cases associated with 
this the idea of*religious edification. But as to 
the most scriptural, the most expedient, and the 
tight way of engaging in this duty, there is 
great diversity of opivion and practice. 

It may help us in discussing this great 
question, to consider, in the first place, what is 
meant by the general term “ worship,” as ad- 
dressed to God. This term, in its full and 
proper sense, is one of wide application, and 
should not be limited to special acts or services. 
It is, in fact, all quance or loyalty to God, and, 
in its fullest meaning, is the abiding state, or 
condition, or attitude of the renewed soul, in the 
presence of its Almighty Creator. As such, it 
must be the prevailing tendency and covering 
of the mind of the Christian, u“ hereve r he is, and 
whatever he is duing. Worship, in this sense, 
will be the engagement of a life, and not of an 
oceasional hour. In the words of Neander, 
“ That whici constitutes the peculiar character 
of Christian worship, is the idea of the universal 
priesthood of Christians,—of a service in spirit 
and in truth,—confined to no special time or 
place, and to no particular class of actions, but 
embracing alike every action of the whole life.” 
Or, as another eminent writer has forcibly put 
it, * the truest worship is that which arises 
spontaneously, silently, almost unconsciously, 
aud which marks the whole tenor of the life. ” 
In other words, God is wo:shipped by the life 
of faith, by the hearty recognition of His con- 
tinual presence with the believer, by humbly 
listening to His vuice, in whatever way He may 
speak to us, and by seeking, through 
help, to obey his will in all things. 

We cannot but think that this compre hensive 
view of worship, highly important is it is, has 
been often grievously lost sight of, by even 
sincere Christian people. The ordinary ex- 
pressions descriptive of congregational worship, 
have no doubt helped to limit our view of the 
force and fulness of this great duty ; ; for words 
aud expressions have an amaziog influence in 
shaping our ideas of things. We speak of “ the 
performance of divine service,” of “ places of 
worship,” of “meetings for divine worship,” 
Xe., and gradually, and perhaps consequently, 
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the totion has grown upon us, that service 
done, and allegiance shown to God is something 
quite apart and distinct from ordinary every- 
ro duty. It is thus that the idea has become 

) painfully prevalent, that religion is to be 
aah off by a definite line from daily life ;— 
that God exacts a certain number of hours of 

“service,” and that, after that, each oue may 
pursue his own course, till the time for God’s 
“service ’’ comes round again, “ An ironical 
veneration,’ says Madame De Stael, “ has 
bowed religion out of the circle of the human 
mind. Under the pretence that it is too sacred 
a thing to be mixed with worldly elements, its 
right to speak anywhere out of the religious 
congregation is practically disallowed.” “ It is 
a pity,’ says Dr. Livingstone, “ that people 
cannot see that the true, and humble, and 
honest discharge of the common duties of every- 
day life, is divine service.’ And a still more 
celebrated writer has put the same truth on 
record, in those sublime words, that bear in 
themselves the very stamp of inspiration, 
‘“‘ Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 

Possibly the limited view of the force and 
fulness of the great duty of worshipping God, 
has been partly borrowed from an incomplete 
understanding of the purposes of the Jewish 
ritual, and of the nature of the Temple service. 
But how clear it is, that the ritual service re- 
quired in the Jewish Temple, with its varied 
sacrifices, its divers washings, and even its 
praises, was typical, not merely nor specially of 
the duties of a Christian assembly met publicly 
to show their loyalty to God, but of the entire 
life of a Christian, living under and rejoicing in 
the sense of the real presence of bis Lord. This 
must be the meaning of Christ’s words, when 
He said, that the hour was now come, when 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
should men worship the Father; neither in 
sacred places, nor at sacred times only; but 
that true worship was now to be the natural 
outburst of sincere motives, and of loving hearts, 
—a spiritual exercise, no longer bound by 
typical observances, but wide and full as the 
solemn realities of the whole Christian life. In 
the words of Wm. Penn, it was “as if Christ 
had said to the people around him, true worship 
is not going to this mountain, nor to Jerusalem, 
but doing the will of God, keeping His com- 
mandments, taking up the cross, meditating 
upon His holy law, and following the example 
of Him whom the Father hath sent.” 

One of the purposes of the coming of Christ 
was to fulfil the law; to widen its duties; to 
enlarge its scope; to stimulate the love of the 
human heart, so that it might embrace enemies 


as well as neighbors; to stimulate its love of 


truth, that the spirit of truth might pervade 
our dealings both with God and with our fellow- 
men; to fill the heart with such a sense of the 
presence of Christ, and of His sanctifying 
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power, that not Sabbaths only should be re- 
garded as holy, but the full span of human life : 
—to breathe into it such a feeling of God’s 
pardoning and restoring love, that the psaltery 
and harp should no longer have power to cele- 
brate Him; but that the soul of man, the source 
of all our actions—a divine instrument strung 
by divine hands—should by these actions give 
forth a perpetual hymn of praise. If we view 
the Temple service, and the entire system of 
Mosaic ordinances, as a germ to be developed in 
the full summer of the Gospel, we shall find a 
depth of meaning in them not otherwise to be 
reached. 

Having thus laid down the broad position, 
that worship, in its comprehensive sense, is 
loyalty or allegiance to God, and as such should 
be the constant attitude of the soul, as in the 
sight of Him whose eyes are upon the ways of 
man, and who seeth all his goings, we come 
now to consider the more limited subject of con- 
gregational worship. 

Though but little is said in the New Testa- 
tament, in the way of express command, as to 
the regular meeting together of believers, 
unitedly and publicly to seek after God, yet 
there is sufficient to point it out as a highly 
important duty, incumbent upon all Christians, 
as a public testimony to their sense of depend- 
ence upon God, and to their faith in His -con- 
tinued presence with His Church. But we 
would prefer to speak of it as a great and 
blessed privilege to which the followers of 


Christ are invited, an appointed means of 


spiritual refreshment and edification, a heavenly 
feast to which the spiritual appetite and the 
pure desires of the visited soul, hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, will naturally iu- 
cline. The wonderful promise of Christ that 
He will be present even with the two or three 
who meet in His name, is the great charter of 
incorporation for all such gatherings. Millions 
of intelligent and earnest Christians, since the 
promise was uttered, have proved that it has 
been truly and bountifully kept, and that the 
blessed Presence of Christ in the midst of the 
worshipping assembly, is as true a fact as if it 
were apparent to the outward senses. He who 
declared Himself to be the Bread of God that 
cometh down from heaven, continues to this day 
thus to impart spiritual food and spiritual 
strength to all who meet together in simple re- 
liance upon His presence, His power, and His 
love, since He will in His wisdom appoint such 
means as shall reach the condition and supply 
the need of every seeking soul. And though it 
may be said that God can do this, without the 
necessity of our meeting in public assembly, yet 
we may learn, both from Scripture and ex- 
perience, that in the ordering of His will, some 
of the richest spiritual blessings are granted 
to the united seeking after them, and to united 
prayer for them, by as many as feel their need ; 
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and the apparent purpose of this is, to bind the 
Church together in a sense of mutual depend- 
ence on one another, and of loving and united 
relation to their Lord, that so there may be no 
schism in the body; that the foot may not say 
to the hand, I have no need of thee; and, 
above all, that the body may not in effect be 
saying to the Head, I have no need of thee. 
This mutual dependence of the members of the 
body upon one another, and of all upon the 
directing, life-giving power of their all-wise 
Head, is still further attained by the divine ar- 
rangement, that much of the spiritual help of 
which we stand in need, and which we compare 
to food, is on such occasions to be handed to us 
instrumentally, by those whom the Lord qualifies 
to feed His growing and developing, and there- 
fore hungering family. 

The promise of the Living Presence of Christ 
as Head of the assembly, being thus the charter 
of its incorporation and the pledge of blessing, 
what direction will the engagements of the con- 
gregation take under such guidance ? From the 
character of the assembled people—that of poor 
probationers in need of pardon, and healing, 
und strength, and wisdom,—and from the 
character of their Head as an All-wise, All- 
powerful, All-compassionate Saviour, these en- 
gagements must necessarily run in the channel 
of prayer; using this term in its full sense, as 
including any address to the Deity, either in 
thanksgiving, praise, confession, or petition ; 
and either uttered or unexpressed. There will 
be prayer in thanksgiving for blessings and 
mercies already received, prayer for a continued 
supply of all our need, especially for that food, 
or help, or warmth, or stimulus to be derived 
from congregational worship; and, as the crown 
and complement of both, the humble acceptance 
of this help in the way the Great Head is 
pleased to grant it, looking prayerfully through 
all unto Jesus, and thankfully recognising His 
gracious hand. In brief, then, the engagements 
of a worshipping assembly consist of prayer, 
praise, and edification. These three heads will 
demand our separate consideration. 

I. In the first place, as the great and all-em- 
bracing duty on such occasions is that of prayer, 
how shall this be rendered? Shall it spring 
spontaneously from the touched and visited 
heart as the natural outburst of its true feelings 
on that occasion ; or, shall it be prepared be- 
forehand, and uttered at a given time according 
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ness and childish imperfections, than if it were 
preferred by the mouth, or in the words of 
another. The analogy is allowable, for the 
Scriptures themselves supply it. The dearest 
name of God as there recorded, is ‘‘ our Father 
in Heaven ;” and this Gracious Father, we are 
assured, delights to deal with us as His chil- 
dreu, loves to listen to our prayers, and does not 
leave even the least of us without power to ad- 
dress Him. If Christ is indeed with the two 
or the three who meet in His name, it must be 
for some purpose ; and surely one part of that 
purpose is to enable vs to draw near to our 
Father in prayer, by showing us our need, by 
assuring us of His love, and by helping us to 
ask for the food and strength most suited to 
our wants. 

It cannot be too often remembered that 
Christ still teaches His disciples to pray. He 
continues up to this hour, as every Christian can 
testify, liberally and freely to give grace and 
the spirit of prayer. He hears even when we 
have no words, but only unutterable longings ; 
and as is needful, He is pleased often to give 
the power of utterance ; and it would seem that 
such utterance in public assembly, arising in 
humble dependence upon His help, will be more 
likely to be in accordance with the wants of the 
congregation, than any words prearranged. 

(To be continued.]} 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 28, 1866. 


Frienps 1N TENNESSEE.—A correspondent 
at Friendsville, Tennessee, mentions a large at- 
tendance of Friends’ meeting at that place, and 
says the First-day school is prosperous. The 
Spring session—averaging about thirty-five 
scholars—at the Institute closed on the 8th ult. 

The wheat crop was small; oats very fine, 
and Indian corn looks well in most places. 

On the 18th ult., a fearfully destructive hail 
storra, about two miles wide, passed over 
Friendsville, destroying much wheat, oats, 
corn and fruit, and breaking windows; seven- 
ty-six (76) panes of glass were broken in the 
school-house. The hail was uncommonly large, 


to a prescribed rule? Which of these shes was lying in drifts twenty-four hours after 


would appear at the first glance most calculated | 


to be truthful, and therefore acceptable to God, 
we need scarcely ask; nor need we inquire 
which of them is most in accordance with even 
human ides of parental and filial love. If ason 
shall ask help of any of us that is a father, we 
all know how we should wish it to be done; 
how much more we should delight in the lisp- 
ing, artless request, with all its loving winsume- 


it fell, and some was found forty-eight hours 
after the storm. 
ee 

Hospitat For INEBRIATES.—Our last num- 
ber contained an Address froma number of 
citizens who have associated themselves together 
for the purpose of establishing a Society for 
the reformation of inebriates, and fur the moral 
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and social elevation of the ignorant and neg- 
lected classes, and have been granted a char- 
ter of incorporation, that they may the better 
carry their into effect. 
Joseph Parrish, M. D., is President ; John M. 
Maris and Jay Cooke, Vice Presidents ; John 
A. Wright, Samuel Parrish, Wistar Morris, 
George Milliken, 8. Morris Waln, Archibald 
Campbell, Caspar Morris, M. D., and Heary 
Lewis, Directors. The Provident Life and 
Trust Co., No. 111 S. Fourth street, Phila- 
delphia, acts as Treasurer. 






benevolent designs 










_ said 
Frienps’ SerruemMenr in Mtssourt.—We 


learn that the application to which allusion was 







made a few weeks since, for the establishment 
of a meeting for Worship and a Monthly 
Meeting in Lewis County, Missouri, has been 
It should been mentioned 
that the address of J. Farr Fraizer, is Gilead, 
Lewis Co., Missouri. 





granted. have 






Persons writing to him 
for information should enclose a postage stamp 
to prepay an answer. 





er 


New SerrvemMent in lowa.—Robert John- 






son, of Gravity, Taylor county, Lowa, describes 





that district as ‘‘ generally rolling prairie, in- 
terspersed with small streams of water, skirted 
with timber,” and says, “ We that are here 
think the country good enough, and invite oth- 
ers to come and see for themselves.” R. J. 
will promptly answer any inqniries addressed 
to him. 
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Diep, on the 27th of Third month, 1866, Caaries 
ALBERT, aged 19 days, son of Isom and Eliza A. 
Pearson, members of Winneshiek Monthly Meeting, 
lowa. 











, on the 15th of Sixth month, 1866, Estuer J., 
daughter of Jacob and Hannah Mendendall, aged 19 
yeurs, lacking one month; a member of Mill Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. She endured a long and 
painful ilfoess with Christian patience, often saying, 
“Jesus is with me.” 












, on the 25th of Fourth month, 1866, Manton 
Patren, son of Elihu H. and Eliza Jane Patten, aged 
18 years and 10 months; 
Monthly Meeting, III. 






a member of Vermillion 





, 00 the 6th of Sixth month, 1866, Emma Ce- 
LANTI, daughter of George D. and Matilda Stalker, 
aged 4 months aud 6 d+ys; a member of Honey 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 







—, on the 7th of Seventh month, 1866, at Bloom. 
ingdale, Iad., Ruta, wife of Mahlon Reynolds, aged 
65 years, 5 months and 22 d 1y3; an esteemed mem 
ber of Bl. omfield Monthly Meeting. Sbe emigrated 
from North Carolina in early life, and was a lively 
exampre of piety. During her long indisposition of 
body, she manifested resignation to the Divine will, 
Closing life’s journey in a happy triumph of faith. 
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Diep, on the 7th of Seventh month, 1866, at the 
residence of her father, Achilles Williams, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., after a short illness, Marraa A. Yxo, 
wife of the late Milton J. Yeo, in the 36th year of ber 
age. 

sissies 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 

A First-Day School Conference of the Friends of 
New England will be held at Lynn, Mass., on the 
16th and 17th of Eighth month, 1866, commencing 7 
at 8 o’clock, P.M. It is hoped that each Monthly i 
Meeting will be well represented, and that there may ; 
be a full attendance of Delegates and Teachers from 
all of the First- Day Schools in the Yearly Meeting. 

On behalf of the Committee of Arrangements. 

NaTHAN Breen, 

Ext Jones, ‘ 
Apert K, SMILey, : 
AUGUSTINE JONES, 7 
Joun H. Crosman. 4 

Delegates and Teachers who expect to attend the 
proposed Conference, but who are not provided with ; 
homes in the City, are invited to forward as early as ar 
possible, to the undersigned, their names and ad- 
dress, and accommodJations will be provided for ’ 
them. J. H. Crosman, 

7th mo. 21—5t. Lynn, Mass. 

meals 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 1 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 12th oe 
of Ninth month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should : 
be made at the office, No. 109 North Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia. They must in al/.cases be accompa- 
nied by certificates of character, and the studies by) 
pursued, to be signed by the last teacher. Copies 4 
of the last Annual Report, with all needful informa- 
tion, may be obtained at the office; or at the College, N 
West Haverford, Delaware Co., Pa.; or on application ’ 
to John M. Whitall, No. 410 Race Street; or Thomas | 
P. Cope, No. 1 Walout Street. eowtf. ‘ 

oe 

“Frrenos’ Book, Stationery, AND First-Day at 
Scuoot Srore” has on sale, three new varieties of 
“ Ashworth Tracts,” making twelve. ‘“ Children’s ; 
Tracts,” from the Cincinnati Association. Narrative > 
Tracts, of great interest and value. Small books on vt 
great subjects, as “Jewels in the Crowa of Glory ;”’ n 
“The College Friends ;” “ What art thou doing for 
Jesus?” &c., &c.: these books are Envelope size; 
price 3 cts. Some additions to our stock of larger 
volumes, as “Life of Wm. Forster ;” “ Lifeof Darcy, 
Lady Maxwell,” &e, &c. Also Books, Tracts, Cards, 
Photographs, Reward Cards, &c., suited to First-day 
School uses. Stationery ia general. An addition 
to our stock of Photographs, of different sizes and 
prices: Cartes of Peter Bedford, Isaac Braithwaite, 
Susanna Corder, J. J. Gurney, Samuel Gurney, 
J. G. W., Stephea Grellet, Wm. Penn, &c., &c. oe 

7th mo. 20. 


ae ie a 

There is a vaster disproportion between sin 4 

and grace than between a spark and an ocean. i 
Who would doubt whether a spark could be he 
quenched in an ocean? Thy thoughts of dis- ee 


obedience toward God have been within the 
compass of time, but His goodness hath been 
bubbling up towards thee frow all eternity. He 
hath had sweet plots of free grace and gracious 4 
contrivances of love towards thee, from ever- an 
lasting. — Culverwell. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The public exercises of the Haverford Com- 
mencement, on the 11th inst., consisted of ora- 
tions by A. M. Elliott, of North Carolina, and 
B. E. Valentine, of Massachusetts, the latter 
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the deep serene. Each of these is an emblem 
of the soul which Jesus visits; to whom He 
speaks peace, whose fear he dispels, and whose 
lamp of hope he trims.— 7'weedie. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR OF THE ENGLISH PEACE 


giving the Valedictory Address. These were 
followed by an Oration by R. B. Taber, of Mas-} It will have been observed that in the Annual 
sachusetts, of the Class of 1865. The Degree! Report, and at the Annual Meeting of the 
of A.B. was conferred upon the three graduates | Peace Society, this year, considerable promi- 
above named and Arthur Haviland, and that of ;nence was given to the fact that this is the 
A‘M. upon Thomas W. Lamb, Geo. M. Coates, | fiftieth year since the estvblishment of the So- 
Jr., and Joseph G. Pinkham, all of whom pre-|ciety. It is usual to cal! the fiftieth anniversary 
sented able dissertations. of any institution its jubilee. But, looking at 

At the close, John M. Whitall expressed his| the present aspect and attitude of what with 
gratification with the exercises, which were! unconscious irony we are accustomed to call 
highly satisfactory, both in matter and in man- “the Christian world,” we ean scarcely at this 
ner. | moment bring the term “ jubilee” into associa- 
tion with the cause of Peace, suggestive as that 
term is of ideas of gladness and triumph. Not, 
certainly, but that some progress has been 
The word “ pope” is derived from the Greek , made. Without making any extravagant 
word “ papa ” (Ilar2) signifying “ father.” In ‘claims as to the amount of influence we have 
the East, this name is given to all Christian exerted on the world around us, it may, we 
priests; and in the West, it was, in ancient think, be fairly affirmed, that the existence 
times, given to all bishops, but for many centu- ‘of the Peace Society—steadily, persistently, and 
ries past it has been applied exclusively to the in the face of all obloguy and ridicule, lifting 
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THE POPE AND THE WAR. 


z 


bishop of Rome. 

Prior to the year 606, the popes of the two 
chief cities of Christendom, Rome and Constan- 
tinople, had long striven for supremacy. About 
that year, the Emperor Phocas, of Constanti- 
nople, decided the strife by constituting the 
bishop of Rome, “ Universal bishop of the 
Christian Church.”” And in addition to this, 
about a century or two later, this supreme 
bishop became a king—the secular chief magis- 
trate of three kingdoms, assuming and wearing 
a tiara or triple crown, tu denote bis triple sov- 
ereignty; and thus uniting in one person the 
office of a temporal prince with that of a Chris- 
tian priest. 

The present aspect of affairs in Europe would 
indicate that within a brief period of time, per- 
haps within a year—1260 years after the title 
and power of “ universal bishop” were given 
him—the pope cf Rome will cease to be a tem- 
poral ruler, and become what he was in the be- 
ginving, simply a Christian bishop: that his 
power and chwractcr as an earthly sovereign 
will be taken from him; and that, not by his 
enemies, but by his professed triends—by Catho- 
lic Christian princes engaged in the unholy and 
uuchristian occupation of war. 

weG: 2: 
ceed 


There are depths in the ocean that no tem- 


pest ever stirs ; they are beyond the reach of 


all storms which sweep ond agitate the surface 
of the sea. And there are heights in the blue 
sky above, to which no cloud ever ascends, 
where no tempest ever rages, where all is _per- 
petual sunshive, and nought exists to disturb 


its voice against all war, as an outrage and a 
scandal to Christianity—bas not been without 
‘perceptible effect upon the mind of the age 
both ip this and in other countries. It hes 
held up a standard of Christian truth and 
morality to which wen have been obliged to 
refer, whether they accep'ed it or not, in pro- 
‘nouncing judgment both upon the general 
question of war, and the lawfulness of any par- 
| ticular wars in which nations were about to em- 
‘bark. And hence it is, that when public 
jevents have brought the subject into prominent 
‘discussion, aud it has been thought pecessary 
that professed believers in the go-pel should 
| deliver an opinion upon it, whether from the 
‘pulpit or the press, though unhappily that 
opinion has been much more commonly for than 
against war, yet we have frequently remarked, 
that before thus committing themselves in its 
‘favor, they seem to feel that they have to ac- 
count with the Peace Society for the course 
they are taking. The first thing, therefore, 
they often do, is to assail,—sometiu.es argu- 
meutatively, and sometimes angrily,—the po- 
sition we occupy, as if they felt that, until that 
were done, they could not with quite a comfort- 
| able conscience give their sanction to the work 
| of blood. Now, surely, it must be admitted 
;that something has been gained, if we have 
been the means of creating a kind of conscience 
whose warning monitions, even when they have 
not sufficient power to restrain, can at least dis- 
turb and compel some attempt at self justifica- 
| tion instead of men’s rushing headlong into 
| War, as they were wont formerly to do, without 
any sense of compunction. The first step in 
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the conversion of any sderaet is to mabe him 
uneasy, to inspire within him some doubt and 
dissatisfaction as to the course he has been 
wont to follow. And this, we believe, the Peace 
Society has done in multitudes of minds on the 
subject of war. 

There are many who seem to think it a con- 
elusive demonstration of the folly and futility 
of having such a society as ours, that we have 
not yet succeeded, after fifty years’ labor, in 
abolishing war. They point to the march and 
muster of opposing armies, beneath whose tramp 
the Continent now trembles, with a sort of 
chuckling exultation, as if the pleasure of tri- 
umphing over the Peace Society was a sufficient 
compensation to-them for the unspeakably 
mournful character of such a spectacle, and 
they exclaim—* See there That is the state 
of things that still prevails, instead of your 
promised millennium of peace To which we 
answer, first, that we never have promised a 
millennium of peace to be brought about sudden- 
ly or speedily. ‘This is one of those pieces 6f 
argumentative disingenuousness with which 
every unpopular cause has to contend,—to as- 
cribe to its advocates extravagant views or ex 
pectations which they never have themselves 
cherished or announced, and thence to infer the 
absurdity of the whole thing. But on this 
point we can say, very confidently, that, whoever 
else may have been deceived as to the extent 
and malignity of the evil with which those have 
to contend who oppose war, and the enormous 
difficulty of eradicating that evil, the members 
of the Peace Society have never been so de- 
ceived. They have had to look it too frequent- 
ly in the face, and to feel how formidable its 
strength is, to be able to cherish any illusions 
on the subject. But they believe, on authority 
which isto them beyond all question, that ‘ war 
shall cease to the ends of the earth,’”’ that its 
ultimate doom has been pronounced by Him 
who cannot lie. ‘They believe, moreover, that 
whatever is matter of promise on the part of 
God, ought to be matter of prayer and effort on 
the part of those who trust in his truth. They 
believe further that a beginning must be made 
sometime and by somebody in the assault on 
every form of evil before it can be removed 
from the earth. And they are willing to be 
the forlorn hope in this first assault upon the 
custom of war, not expecting to attain full 
success in their time, but willing to fall in 
the breach, so that ultimately God’s soldiers 
may, if need be, march.over their dead bodies 
to victory. 

It is curious to observe how men will admit 
an argument as good enough against a Cause to 
which they are opposed or in which they feel 
ho interest, that would be deemed by them ut- 
terly futile and absurd if directed against any 
project they favored. They accept the compara- 
tive smallness of the success which bas attend- 


ed the @ operations of the Peace 


Society as evi- 
dence of its uselessness 


But if you applied the 

same method of arguing to demonstrate the 
folly of, for instance, attempting to convert the 
heathen world to Christianity, they would reject 
it peremptorily. For fifty years, it may be said, 
a dozen or more Missionary Societies have been 
engaged in this work. But they have scarcely 
done more than touch the margin of that huge 
continent of darkness and sin, over which the 
power of error and superstition still reigns su- 
preme. What’s the use, then, of wasting time, 
and money, an d human life on such unremuner- 
ative labor? The answer that is usually given, 
and that isdeemed sufficient, to these suggestions 
of a calculating and faithless worldly wisdom is 
this; first, that God has ce mmanded us to 
preach the gospel to every creature, and that 
he ous cht to be obeyed ; * secon diy, th it G yd has 
promised that the eart h shall be filled with his 
glory, and that therefore we ought to be en- 
couraged. But are the commanis to folliw the 
things that make for peace, and the promise 
that under the reign of Messiah there shall be 
abundance of peace, so long as the sun and 
moon endure, less explicit than those to which 
we have just referred? And because fifty years 
of effort on the part of a body composed of a 
mere fragment of the professing Curistian 
church has not yet overthrowa the gigantic 
structure of warlike custom, deeply imbedded 
in the prejudices and habits of four thousand 
years, must we therefore infer that no good has 
been done, and that it would be best at once 
to desist from the effort, and leave the torrent 
of human passion toroll oa unchecked ? 

But there is one other thought that suggests 
itself irresistibly to the mind iu connection with 
the fiftieth anniversary of the eace Society. 
It is this. What if all the ministers and mem- 
bers of the Christian churches of this and other 
lands had acted in this matter, only for the 
last fifty years, as the members of the Peace So- 
ciety have done—what if, instead of glorifying 
war as some of them have dove, and defending it 
as others uf them have done, and apologizing for 
it as a third class of them have done, they had 
joined their voices in emphatic condemnation 
of the system as a scourge to humanity, a scan- 
dal to the Christian name, and an insult to the 
eommon Father who hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell upon the face of the 
earth ; what, if instead of objecting or ridicul- 
ing, or stand ng aloof in cold indifference, they 
had earnestly united their efforts with ours to put 
the practice of appealing to the sword under the 
ban of the opinion of the Christian world, and to 
substitute some more rational method of settling 
international disputes than by the umpirage «f 
brute force, can we believe that the deplorable 
and disgusting spectacle at this moment wit- 
nessed in Europe would have been possible ?— 


London Herald of Peace. 
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MADAGASCAR. 

William Ellis, the veteran Missionary, said 
at the London Missionary Meeting :—The first 
Sabbath that be spent on the island, in 1861], 
strikingly contrasted with what took place on 
his former visit. Now he found, where they 
halted, a considerable number of Christian 
members of native churches, and they had Di- 
vine service twice on that day, nine of them 
meeting together to commemorate the dying 
Jove of our Lord Jesus Christ. When within 
two days’ journey of the capital, he saw some 
hundreds of people approaching, and on com- 
ing up to them he found that they were depu- 
tations from the Christians of the capital sent 
to welcome him. On reaching the capital he 
lecrved that there had been a fearful persecu- 
tion since he left in 1856, the most fearful, 
indeed, that had ever taken place in Madagas- 
ear. The leaders of the Christians, with whom 
he spent that parting night, had suffered mar- 
tyrdom, and their relations thronged round him 
to tell him that God enabled them to be faith- 
ful; and, notwithstanding their grief for their 
loss, they thanked God that none of them had 
denied Christ, but that they had had faith to 
suffer for his sake. It was a melancholy in- 
terview, but the melancholy was mingled with 
joy, and he saw evidence of the power of 
the grace of God in the hearts of these peo- 


ple, and an earnest of the future triumph of 


the Gospel. The power which could induce 
men like them to meet death cheerfully, not 
expecting deliverance, that they might obtain 
a better resurrection, convinced him that the 
conversion of the whole people would sooner or 
later take place. On the first Sunday he visited 
the congregation of Christians, first going to 
the oldest place of worship in the island, which 
was opened for worship in May, 1851, and con- 
tinued to be used till 1836, when, on the mis- 
sionaries being obliged to leave the country, it 
was seized by the Government and turned into 
a prison. There, amongst thieves, and felons, 
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mother, for this 1 was a peculiarity of their lan- 


guage; and when he had sometimes replied, “1 
cannot be your father and mother, too,” they 
would say, “ You and your country, and the 
Christians in England, are both father and 
mother to us; we have had care and kindness 
and help from them ; they are father and motber 
to us.” About 800 people, as he had said, 
were in this one church, being as many as 
could get in. It had been twice enlarged since, 
and there was always a large number of people 
standing outside by the doors and windows, 
listening for as much as they could catch of the 
voice of the speaker This was a very singular 
and enconragivg fact; for all avowed disciples 
of Christianity came inside and sat as close as 
they could, but those who were inquirers and 
heathen always kept outside. They came to 
inquire first, and the native Christians told him 
not to speak to them or take notice of them, 
but let them listen quietly, as if he spoke to 
them or noticed them they would perhaps go 
away and not come again. This was the reason 
why there was always, a crowd outside. He went 
to another church where there was a large body 
of Government workmen, the superintendents 
being artisans connected with the former Mis- 
sion, and while teaching the people the arts of 
working in iron and wood, had taught them 
that more excellent wisdom contained in the 
Bible. There were a good number of Chris- 
tians there, and the Government bad given 
them a large carpenter's shop almost as long 
as that hall. This was quite full, there being, 
he supposed, about a thousand people gathered 
to worship, and they welcomed him as cordially 
as the former congregation. He told them to 
proceed in their service just as if he had not 
been there; and he could assure the meeting 
that there was as much seriousness and appar- 
ent devotion and propriety of conduct, and as 
plain and explicit a declaration of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, at these services, as would be 
found in our services at home. He thanked 


and other criminals, the first Christians were} God and took courage when he sawthem. He 
incarcerated, and from thence the first martyrs| next visited another church in the western part, 


were led forth to death. It was used as a prison 
on his visit in 1853. and afterwards, in order 
to desecrate it as much as possible, it was turned 
into a stable. He went to this building, and 


where services were carried on, and about a 
thousand people were present. He ought to 
mention that the natives were accustomed to 
go to their churches before daybreak on Sun- 


found a congregation of about 800 persons, all! day. They carried refreshments with them, or 


seated on the ground. They rose as he entered, | 
and, according to some preconcerted arrange- 
ment, united in singing a hymn of thanks to 
God. One of the native ministers then bade 
him welcome in the name of the congregation, 
and in a few broken sentences he expressed his 


their servants brought some: and they gener- 
ally remained till towards sunset, devoting the 
whole day either to conversation or services: 
and they were accustomed to have two or three 
congregations successively in the same place. 
He asked them why they assembled so early, 


grateful sense of their kindness. If there was|and they said they had been accustomed to 


one thing which strengthened and cheered the! 


native churches in Madagasear, next to their | 


trust in God, it was that they were one with 
the C bristians of England. They were accus- 


worship only during the night during the long 
years of persecution from 1836 to 1861, and 
that they met about eleven on Saturday night, 
and dispersed about three on Sunday morning. 


tomed to speak of England as their father and The reverend gentleman proceeded to give 
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further and deeply-interesting details illustra- 
tive of the present position of the work, the 
general result of his report being that converts 
are being rapidly added to the Churches, chiefly 
from among the younger and more intelligent 
portions of the community, including the sons 
of some of the chief officers of the State. In 
the course of these details he referred to the 
fetters which lay before him—once worn by 
men because they believed in Christ. These 
chains were evidences of the power of faith io 
the heart, and also of the power and of the 
triumph of the Gospel; and he also exhibited 
them as grounds of thankfulness that there were 
no fetters worn now In the draft of a proposed 
treaty sent out from England to Madagascar— 
a treaty of amity and commerce between 
England and Madagascar—there occurred these 
remarkable words: 

“ Queen Victoria asks, as a matter of personal 
favor to herself, that the Queen of Madagascar 
will allow no persecution of the Christians.” 

In the treaty that was signed a month before 
he came over, there occurred these words: 

“In accordance with the wish of Queen 
Victoria, the Quecn of Madagascar engages 
that there shall be no persecution of the Chris- 
tians io Madagasecar.’’— Christian Work. 


— 


THOSE QUEER UMBRELLAS. 


I saw such a fuany procession a day or two 
ago! Walking down Broadway, slowly and 
solemnly, in a line, one after the other, were six 
men. It was a bright, clear, sunshiny morning 
in the early spring, no rain vor snow. Bat 
there marched the slow line of six men, each 
one with a large umbrella over his head. A 
large white umbrella, with red letters painted 
on it. What could it mean. I laughed at the 
odd procession. And I wondered at the queer 
white umbrellas, until they came so near me 
that I could read the red letters. And on every 
umbrella I read the name of a great show. 

The showman had hired these six men to 
march down Broadway, each with an umbrella 
over his head, in the clear day, just to make 
people look, and laugh, and wonder, and read 
the red letters, just as I did. And this is one 
way by which he advertises. 

Can we not learn a lesson from this strange 
procession ? 1 saw a man one day with a cuat 
painted all over with some one else’s advertise- 
ment. He could not go any where in that 
coat without advertising this man’s business. 
O what a blessed thing it would be, not if we 
carried a queer umbrella with the Gospel 
printed on it in red letters, nor if we wore 
clothes with the words of the Gospel pai.ted on 
them, but if we were careful so to speak, so to 
act, above all, so to be, that no one could meet 
us, or see us, or hear us, and not read in our 
lives that dear Gospel as plainly as I could read 
the red letters on the umbrellas. 
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“As ye go, preach,” the Saviour said. And 
he says it to all. To youand tome. Preach 
by kind words, by good deeds, by patience, by 
love, by gentleness, by pureness; preach io 
this way at home, at school, in the street, at 
play even. Try always so to act and speak as 
to teach others how to live for God and for 
heaven. 

eimai eetn 
BESSBROOK. 

Bessbrook is a manufacturing village in the 
county of Armagh, about two miles from the 
town of Newry. Nearly three thousand hands 
find employment in spinning, weaving, field |a- 
bor, aud in adjunct departments of trade. 
The factory—a very handsome structure —is 
built of punched granite. The village is com- 
posed of two streets and an extensive square. 
The area in front of the houses in the square is 
neatly empaled with wood, and is intended for 
a shrubbery and pleasure ground. Montcaul- 
field and a long street of houses in Derramore 
group under the generic name; strangers know 
it as a whole by the name-of Bessbrook. 

The factory and village were built by Joho 
Grubb Richardson, Esq., now sole proprietor of 
the place. It may be fairly called a Quaker 
colony. Many Friends have settled here. Mr. 
Richardson has built for their accommodation a 
very commodious meeting house, capable of 
holding six hundred. The entire place, for tidi- 
ness and good order, is not surpassed in the 
kingdom, as visitors frequently observe. The 
morality of the people will compare favorably, 
we believe, with any similar population any- 
where —a fact mainly traceable, under God, to 
the interest taken ia the people by Mr. Rich- 
ardson and those under him in sitaations of trust 
and influence. The wave of prosperity which 
goes out from this place has swept comfort into 
the dwellings, once so squalid, aloug the moun- 
tain brow and in the various nooks where pover- 
ty had her haunts. Those who saw this neigh- 
borhood twenty years ago would hardly know it 
now. 

The influx of population to the place created 
a necessity for churches. We had no house of 
worship belonging to any denomination till 1854. 
In that year the Presbyterian congregation was 
organized. The Rev. Thomas Cromie was or- 
dained their pastor on the 26th of December, 
1854. The congregation met for worship, first 
in Millvale school-house, and afterwards in a 
large room over the co-operative stores, where 
they continued to hold their meetings till the 
spring of 1856, when their new charch—a neat 
Gothic strueture—was opesed by the Rev. Drs. 
Cooke and M’Cosh, of Belfast. Albert Daw- 
son, Thomas Brown, John Fisher, Wm. Briars, 

tobert Henderson, William M‘Cienaghan, and 
others, were among its first ardent and active 
friends. The congregation has steadily in- 
creased, being at present more than double its 
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original number. The new ) chureb i is too small 
to contain the audience that now attend, and a 
subscription list is opened to enlarge it by 
building transepts or an aisle, which, it is hoped, 
will be completed in the spring of 1866. 

Nothing ever gave an impulse to the prosper 
ity of the place like the revival of 1859. We 
were a heterogeneous flock, brought together 
from different quarters, little binding us togeth- 
er except having our residence in the same place. 
Death reigned around. Then, and since, life 
permeates the mass of the people, and every 
denomination is bard at work. It might now 
be said, “See how these Christians love one 
another,” 

Prior to the July of 1859 there were indica- 
tions of the approaching gracious visitation. 
The meetings were unusually large—Lord’s-day 
meetings and the Bible class. Many a heart 
knew its own bitterness. The search after truth 
was keen. Convictions made many a soul fear- 
fully sad. Some were speaking often the one 
tothe other. On the evening of the 3d of July, 
when no stranger was present to address the 
meeting, the pent-up grief of many found vent 
in the earnest prayer, “ Lord Jesus, have merey 
on me.’ I could instance not a few then con- 
verted who, so far as man can form an opinion 
of his fellow, are making steady progress in the 
divine life—many whose “fruit” ever since 
has been “ unto holiness.” After this time the 
congr gation made rapid progress. God, who 
planted, has prospered it. 

The church and a suitable manse are built in 
the townland of Maghernahely. Maghernahely 
means a place or field of prayer. We have thus 
redeemed the name, inappropriate for centuries 
—we have made it Maghernahely once more. 
We have only revived the ancient apostolic 
worship on our hill side. Happily the more 
modern usages of a dark age are not revived— 
usages which attracted thousands to the adjoin- 
ing field. Ip the midst of it is an old rude 
font, which Protestants and Romanists have 
equally revered. The veneration of its different 
owners has spared it. In the same field, the 
tradition of the neighborhocd avers, there were 
different stations performed by crowds of Roman 
Catholics. The water, under the patronage of 
St. Agnes, was believed to be possessed of heal- 
ing qualities. There was an ‘ear well,” and 

n “eye well,” and a “knee well,’ aud a well 
in which they washed * back-gone children.” 
What a pity that the saint should have closed 
her shrine and withdrawn her favors! Such 
impcsitions are destroyed by “‘ the brightness of 
His coming.” It is questionable whether St. 
&gnes had anything to do with giving us such 
pellucid water; but it is a fact that nowhere 
bave 1 seen so many beautiful transparent foun 
tains welling out of the same hillside. A 

triarch, in ‘his day, would have been glad of| 

‘sem. He would have pitched his tent beside 
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them end watered his flock, and cbrouieled them 
in the venerable manuscripts of antiquity. Mr. 
Richardson has caught some of them in pipes, 
conducted them into a reservoir built of stone 
and lime, and thence to the very doors of the 
cottages. The manse is built beside one of 
those springs. 

Farther up at the top of this field is an an- 
cient bawn—a monument of the Ulster Planta- 
tion. It is in a tolerable state of preservation. 
It was built by Captain Toby Caulfield, who, 
for his services in Ireland, was knighted by 
King James, and who represented our county 
in Parliament in the year 1613. He was one 
of the illustrious ancestors of the noble house 
of Charlemont. To the generosity of a remote 
heir, the late Francis William, Earl of Charle- 
mont, uncle of the present lord, we owe our 
site aud tenure. Zempora metantur. John 
Grubb Richardson, with his peace principles, 
reigns down in the valley. The old bawn, with 
its strong walls on the top of the hill, made to 
resist brute foree—warlike in its pretensions, a 
relic of the feudalism of the past—now owned 
by an industrious Roman Catholic tenant farm- 
er, has fallen into disuse. Between them the 
Presbyterians dwell ‘‘safely, every man under 
his vine and under his figtree.” The old bawn 
silently preaches from its ruins on the hill-top. 
On the opposite hill side we have the silent 
worship of the Friends. Here in our little Sion 
we are trying to be ‘instant in season and out 
of season ;” and, as we fear the Lord, to hold 
this as our commission, “ Ye that make mention 
of the Lord (or are the Lord’s remembrancers) 
keep not silence.’’—Isaiah Ixii. 6.—Lvangelr- 
cal Witness. 

sbiillibinasiitn 
COVENANT LOVE. 
* And we know that all things work together for good t them 
that love God.” Rom. viii. 28. 
All things, dear Lord? Is there no thread of woe 

Too dark, too tangled, for the bright design? 

No drop of rain too heavy for the bow 

Set in the cloud in covenant Divine? 


I know that all Thy full designs are bright; 
That darkest threads grow golden in Thy hand; 
That bended lines grow straight—the tangled right— 
The bitter drops, all sweet, at Thy command. 


Command the sweetness! make the crooked straight ; 
And turn these dusty tangled threads to gold! 
Swifter, dear Lord! I cannot lonyer wait; 
Faith bas grown weary, longing to behold. 


I know the promise ; but I crave the sight : 
I yearn to glimpse the beautiful design 
To hail the rose-tints of the morning light ; 
To watch the straightening of the bended line. 


Why these enigmas? Wherefore not receive 
Their bright solution? Then a voice drew near: 
“ Blessed are they who see not, yet b lieve!” 
And One I knew approached, and wiped my tear, 
With wounded band, and sighed. Ab! then I fell 
Down on my knees, and held Him by the feet, 
: And cried, my Lord! My God! All, all is well! 
With Thee—the dark is light,—the bitter sweet! 
Leaflets. J.C. 
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We must not go a step out of our way, either 

to meet the cross, or to miss it.— P. Henry. 
~<8-< 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreiaen [NreLuigence.—Euglish advices to the 12th 
inst. are received. 

The announcement by the Paris Moniteur of the 5th 
inst.,as mentioned last week, that Austria had ceded 
Venetia to the Emperor Napoleon, and accepted his 
mediation, was at first regarded as an almost cer- 
tain indication of a speedy peace; but these expect- 
ations soon began to grow less sanguine, and up to the 
12th, no practical result of the negotiations for an 
armistice was apparent. An official journal of Vi- 
enna states that previous to the battle of the 3d, the 
Austrian government had requested the Emperor of 
the French to endeavor to bring about an armistice 
between Austria and Italy, that toe Austrian troops in 
Italy might join the Northern army; and that Na 
poleon bad not only been willing to do so, but had, 
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without being requested, offered bis aid to effect an | 


armistice between Austria and Prussia. The Paris 
Patrie ot the 8:h asserts that the Kiog of Prussia has 
accepted in principle the Emperur’s proposal fur an 
armistice, which he says can only be concluded in 
concert with ihe King of Italy. The Florence journals 
of the idth, on the otner hand, say that Prussia had 
declined the proposed armistice, aud had officially 
declared to the Italian government that Italy cannot 
accept an armistice, which, beiog based upon the 
cession of Venetia, would be tantamount to a sepa- 
rately concluded peace, aud would disengage, to 
the detriment of Prussia and the advantage of Aus- 
tria, the 150,000 troops stationed in Venetia. Na- 
pelcon is said to have sugyested as the basis of ne- 
gotiatiuns, and communicated to the belligerents, the 
following plan: The German Confederation to be 
dissolved, and a new oue formed, excluding both 
Austria and Prussia. 
demanded trom Austria. Austria to surrender her 
rights in the VDuchies, and replace the war indem- 
nity at first demanded by Prussia. Prussia to in- 
corporate Schleswig-Holstein, Hcesse-Uassel, Hesse- 
Darmstadt and Brunswick, thus increasing its popu- 
lation to 25,000,000 ; tbe Rhine to form its western 
boundary, and the territory between tue Rhine and 
Main to serve as an indemuity for the sovereigns dis- 
possessed by the war. Budeo and Bavaria to ex- 
change certain parts of their territories. Suxony, 
Hanover, and the Saxe duchies, to conclude military 
conventions with Prussia. The inhabitants ef Lan- 
dau to choose wiether to beiong to France ov Ba- 
varia. 

Military operations had not been suspended dur- 
ing the attempts at an armistice, thougn there had 
been no active hostilities. The Austrian army 
in Bohemia continued its retreat unmolested, and 
the Prussians bad advanced to Pardubitz, on the 
Elbe about 60 miles east of Prague. A Prussian 
army is suid to bave entered Bavaria, from Hesse 
Cassel, and eng:gements had t.kea place between 
the Prussimns aud Bavarians uear Dermbach, in 
Saxe Weimar, ia which the latter were defeated, 
and the Prussimus occupied Dermbach. The King 
of Prussia bud ordered the wounded aad captured 
Austrian officers to be releused on giving their 
parole not to serve again du.ing the war. 

The French goverument was reported to have 
given notice to that of Italy that the latter should 
at once cease all acts of hosulity against Venetia, as 
it was Fiench territory. The F.euch squadron was 
said to have been ordered to Venice to take posses- 
sion. ‘Lhe Italian army under Gen. Cialdini, how- 
ever, crossed the Po on the 8th, and was said to be 


advancing, notwithstanding the cession. The Aus- 


Nv territorial cession to be} 
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trians abandoned Rovigo on the 9th, after destroy- 
ing the fortifications. Their troops were evacuating 
Venetia, but leaving the fortresses well garrisoned. 
The cession to France was said by La Presse of 
Paris to be complete and definite, without con- 
ditions on the part of Austria, except to withdraw 
the guns, arms and munitions fouad in the fortified 
places. 

The Emperor of Austria had issued a proclama- 
tion to bis subjects, announcing the mediation of the 
French Emperor, asserting his own readiness to 
make peace on honorable conditions, but that he 
would not sanction a treaty by which the funda- 
mental conditions of Austria’s position as a great 
power would be shaken. Rather than do so, he 
would carry on the war to the utmost extremity. 

Tue Danubian Priscipatires.—The Paris Temps 
publishes a dispatch from Constantinople, stating 
that the Porte bad recognized Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern as Hospodar of Roumania, (the united 
Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia), Ia con- 
sideration of this recognition, the unuual tribute 
paid tv the Turkish government is to be doubled. 

Great Britain.—The Derby Mivistry had been 
formally installed in office. In a statement of the 
views of the new government made by Lord Derby 
in the House of Lords, he declared its intention of 
preserving complete neutrality in the existing Euro- 
pean war, but holding itself prepared, iu conjanction 
with other Powers, whenever a favorable opportunity 
shouid present, to offer its good offices for the res- 
toration of peace. On the question of Parliamentary 
reform, he said he had never been hostile to the 
principle of such reform, but he must hold himsclf 
and his colleagues free and unpledged. Both he 
and Earl Russell spoke in commendation of the 
action of the American government in respect to 
the late Fenian inroad into Canada, and of the 
loyalty and activity of the Canadians un that occa- 
sion. 

I'he shore end of the new Atlantic cable was suc- 
cessfully landed at Valentia, Ireland, on the 6th, and 
the paying out was begun the next day. All the ves- 
sels were to complete coaling and proveed to sea, and 
it was expected tout the maia cable would be spliced 
to the shore end on the Lith. All was guiog on well 
up tothe 8th, since which time no report had been 
publ:shed. The old cable was tested at Valentia, 
and found in good order. 

A petition had been presented to Parliament from 
the widow of G. W. Gordon, complaining of the ille- 
gal trial and execution of b.r husband in Jamaica, 
stuting that in consequence she has been reduced to 
destitution, and askiug redress. It was understood 
that the Jamaica Committee intended to bring a 
prosecution «g inst Governor E) re for the execution 
of Gordon. 

Swepen.—On the 22d alt., the Swedish Puarlia- 
ment was closed by the King, to meet no mure 
in its ancient furm. In it the four estates of the 
realm,—nobility, clergy, citizens and prasauts—were 
st li represented by four different chambers, accord- 
ing to the medigval pattern of parlinmentarism, the 
cousent of three of them being required to carry a 
vill. This old-fashioned Parliament, the last of the 
kiud in Europe, will, in accordance with « statute 
euacted in the past session, be shortly replaced by 
a more modern legislature, cousistiag of two houses 
only. 

Seain.—The Ministry under O'Donnell has re- 
signed, and a new udministration has b-ea formed, 
with Narvaez at the head. A Madrid jourual asser:s 
that Spaia has no iutentiou of relinquishing the 
war against Chili and Peru, aad that the fleet, wneu 
reinfurced, will return aud resume operations. 
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Later.—Intelligence to the 15th contains no authen- 
tic information as to the progress of the French medi- 
ation, the accounts being conflicting. The Prus- 
sian army continued to advance, and the Austriati 
one was reorganizing and regaining strength. Gen. 
Cialdini, it was said, had occupied Rovigo and Padua. 
The Austrians were concentratieg their forces for 
the defence of the Tyrol and Istria. 

The telegraph fleet arrived off Valentia on the 13th, 
The cable was successfully spliced to the shore end, 
and the Great Eastern commenced paying-out. 
The reports to the afternoon of the 14th were that 
135 miles bad been laid, and the signals were per- 
fect. 

Japan.—The government has issued a proclama- 
tion granting travellers passports. 


Domestic.—The House of Representatives of Ten- 
nessee ratified the Constitutional Amendment on the 
19th inst., by a vote of 43 yeas to 11] nays, two mem- 
bers refusing to vote. The Governor at once trans- 
mitted the information to Washington. Doubts were 
expressed by some persons whether a quorum was 
legally present, as 56 members were requisite, and 
tLe two recusants, who had been arrested by order 
of the House for absenting themselves without leave, 
were in custody in another room, and refused to enter 
when summoned by the House. The Speaker de- 
cided that a quorum was,not present, but the House 
overruled the decision, and ordered the two members 
to be recorded as present and refusing to vote. 

Henry Stansbury, of Kentucky, has been nomina- 
ted by the President and confirmed by the Senate as 
Attorney General. A. W. Randall, of Wisconsin, 
has been nominated for Postmaster General, but the 
nomination has not been finally acted on. 

The receipts intothe Treasury of the United States 


and have been imprisoned six months, except those 
who are under sentence for the crime of murder, 
arson or rape, and excepting those who are under 
sentence at the Tortugas, be discharged from im- 
prisonment, and the residue of their sentence remit- 
ted. Those who helong to the military service, and 
their terms unexpired, will be returned to their com- 
mands, if they are still in -ervice, and their release is 
conditioned upon their giving their bond and being 
of good behavior. 

The St. Louis banks have taken $41,000 of 
Alabama bonds, issued for the relief of the destitute 
in that State, at par. The money has been invested 
in corn, which has been transported to its destina- 
tion free by steamboat owners. 


Concress.—A resolution was adopted by the 
House on the 19th, by yeas 125, nays 12, that as the 
State of Tennessee has in good faith ratified the 
amendment to the U. S. Constitution proposed by the 
present Congress, and bas also shown to the satis- 
faction of Congress, by a proper spirit of obedience in 
the body of her people, her reurn to her due 
allegiance to the government, laws and authority of 
the United States, the State is hereby restored to her 
former practical relations to the Union, and is again 
entitled to be represented by Senators and Repré- 
sentatives in Congress, on their taking the oaths re- 
quired by existing laws. The Senate amended this 
by substituting a preamble declaring that in 1861 

the State government was seized by persons hostile 
to the United States, and the inhabitants were de- 
| clared in insurrection ; that the State government 
lean be restored to its former political relations in the 
Union only by consent of the law-making power of 
the United States; that the people of the State, in 
; the 2d mo., 1865, adopted and ratified a Constitution 


during the nine months ending with the 31-t of 3d‘ abolishing slavery and declaring the secession ordi- 
mo. last, are stated at #428,693,.142 61 exclusive of, nances and debts contracted under them null and 
loans, and from loans, $520,466,393.05, making a); void; and have organized a State government under 


total of $949,159,535.66. The expenditures during 
the same period, were $370, 833, 443.78. 

Gen. Howard has recently received a report of the 
condition of the freedmen, and the operations of the 
Bureau in Florida, from the Assistant Commissioner 
for that State. Their conditiou throughout the State 
is generally good, and they are, except in a few 
localities, working faithfully, the resuit of which is 
that the crops are promising and general good feel- 
ing prevails. The planters are generally disposed to 
treat the freedmen with consideration. The citizens 
express a friendly feeling toward the governmentand 
its officers, furnishing assurance of their ready acqui- 
escence in all its requirements. Among some of the 
ignorant and prejudiced whites there still exist re- 
mains of the bitter feeling engendered during the war, 
though this feeling is seldom expressed. The courts, 
in trials for breach of contracts and similar offences, 


said Constitution which has ratified the two Con- 
stitutional amendments, and done other acts denoting 
loyalty : with a resolution that therefore the State 
is restored to her former proper practical relations 
to the Union, and again entitled to be represented 
in Congress. This was adopted, 25 to 4, and the 
House concurred, the resolution thus passing both 
Houses. The Senate passed also the bill to re- 
lvive the grade of General in the army; that to 
furnish aid to the sufferers by the late fire at Port- 
land, Me; one for the payment of the public debt ; 
one granting the right to enter and explore un- 
ocenpied mineral lands; and others. A bill was in- 
troduced for the admission of Nebraska as a State. 
The House passed the Senate bill to regulate the 
election of U. 5. Senators ; the Senate bill relating 
to public schools in the District of Columbia, pro- 
viding that the school fund shall be apportioned 


have of late exhibited many instances of great par- | equally for the education of white and colored chil- 
tiality in favor of the whites, and on such occasions dren; one reported on the 13th inst., from the com- 
the offi ers of the bureau have taken measures to in- , mittee of Ways and Means, “ to protect the revenue,” 
sure. ir admini-tration of justice. The Governor! making some alterations in the tariff; one granting 
of the State bas always shown a readiness toredress lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and 
such wrongs by all proper and legal means, and by’ telegraph line from Portland, Oregon, to the Central 
the exercise of his executive power. The repeated Pacific R. R. in California; and several others, A 
corrections on his part, coupled with a careful watch | bill reported from the committee on Reconstruction, 
by the bureau officers, have thus far proved sufficient , providing for restoring to States lately in insurrection 
corrections without any arbitrary military interfer- | their fall political rights, on their ratifying the re- 
ence hecoming necessary. In the sections where the cently proposed Constitutional amendment, was laid 
freedwen receive impartial justice in the courts, and on the table, by 96 to 37. The President having 
are well treated, the effect is visible in the industry | signed the joint resolution re-admitting Tennessee to 
displayed and the promising condition of the crops, ' representation, the credentials of the Representatives 
caused by their faithful toil. elect from that State were referred to the Committee 

The War Department has ordered, at the instance | on Elections, who reported favorably, and tbree 
of the President of the United States, that all per-| members, Maynard, Stokes, and Taylor, appeared 
sons who are undergoing sentence by military courts, and were sworn in. 





